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This confusion of class organization can be understood only against the
background of the technological and other changes that have brought
it about.

The Feudal Heritage.--Between the two classes of feudal society there
was a small intermediate and nonhereditary group of artisans, fighters,
and household servants who- had special privileges growing out of their
association with the lord and his family. The members of this group were,
however, serfs by birth and by group attachment; so that there were in
actuality but two class in-groups. Marriage between the members of
these two classes was taboo, and there was no way by which a serf could
rise into the nobility. Outside the feudal unit and not included in the
feudal class system were the inhabitants of the few towns that had sur-
vived from the prefeudal Roman period. Within these towns class dis-
tinctions depended largely upon wealth, but the economic life of the
towns was so much depressed and so static that few men born into
poverty ever rose above it.

From the feudal class system European societies have inherited some
of the trappings of a feudal aristocracy, a feudal landholding pattern,
and a tendency to consider the inheritance of class status a normal if not
divine right. In many European societies, there has not yet occurred a
breaking up of ancient feudal estates. The "landed gentry" of Britain,
for example, are either descendants of feudal lords or men who have
secured the lands of such descendants by purchase or Crown grant. And
along with the ownership of large estates there still goes a class position
that might be described as quasifeudal; the tenant doffs his cap to his
landlord, even as the serf did to his feudal lord. In some of the more
backward regions of Europe, such as Greece and Italy, where industrial-
ization has been most delayed, the owners of large estates still constitute
a closed class that is generally able to dominate in political matters and
thus to keep the peasants in their place. Indeed, in both Greece and Italy
and to a lesser extent elsewhere the ownership and operation of even in-
dustrial establishments has tended to take on feudal characteristics, the
industrial overlords and the landed gentry working hand in hand to pre-
vent anything, such as public education, that might lead the working
masses to become disgruntled with the status quo. As a consequence, in
these societies feudal class organization has not really been displaced; it
has only changed character. There continue to be two main classes, very
rich and very poor, whether of the town or country, and slight move-
ment between the two.
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